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ABSTBACT 

The study of language variation has brought linguists 
closer to some of the probleas which concern our schools, namely, the 
teaching of reading, writing, and speaking* Through variaJoility 
studies, answers can be found to questions about how tp delimit 
styles, how to effect acceptability in school writing and talking, 
how to appreciate the dynamics of variation in the language of 
others, how to sequence language materials, how people set themselves 
off from each other through language, or how subtle variation between 
spoken and written language forms can cause problems in composition 
and reading. Information about language variation may tbe used to ^elp 
rethink the education of teachers, the development of instructional 
materials and techniques, and the building of educational programs of 
various sorts* Linguists must try to gain influence within th^ field 
of education if they want to participate in effective educational 
planning. Three plans are suggested by which linguists can work for 
change from within the existing education system: (1) infiltration, 
(2) the jealousy motif, and (3) management control. The study of 
variation will also help to broaden the training programs of 
linguistics students, thereby providing them with more versatility as 
they approach the job market. (Author/PM) 
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A io^x year ;^ ag-' a g'^'^q) Engl:- ^^h p rv:Y.ssc r^^r; ai^ : '-^ Columbus, Oliio 
!o d:'s.v.i8s thr v,Ciq rd^/ err;;*' ism ^hf; a* adrnil. a^rna* The basic 

qui.sM«".n, ]}\.\ indeaca^c!.> by ore ol Ihe par ;'.uioanrs, vvas, ^'\V]\a\ \s ":he point of 
al". 'hi^^:; 'r'nir k:*'',:v*.g, 'iv/r.Vo> ? De&pl*:e her oic cffi'^ ^s c^^-. par^. of many of 
hju^ pui :i :■ '^^an'ii, the gO'^^va'. ccnoluston v/ai> \h<d ^hc^ n^ajo*- func{:on nf literary 
c:vi:\i/i6xn .was to tea.':h gradua*;o s!:;:donts io bcccnwr, !",iu:ra^y orJiiios \vho will 
tlK^n ';oa ;h other gradual o students lo become l'.ir,roi%- or ::vvs. As the chairman 
ftf < Lir: Big T'on UrrVce r t^ay, i-^Iaglisf; Dopatfmc. ni. p w; "W^ c3r<j a".', playing aii 
a*'ad':m^ game and nK i-^";'/ ff;a ;h"^ng ether- pf^op> p:,an hi\ a ad^imic game. ^' 

(>^e of i:v//::ab"c drr c?.opmcn';s ^rrr fv-.cl vv s ;jdy tl;e tendency 
toward na r\- ' sb:'.sm, Ac \df;mk t:*.c1d5, perhaps even IVc^^ar-* c: r/tfctsm, usually 
ot:g:r^[:: ii\ a pract\:a'. od, c-;;hrr :n so^'::c*y ir £;^r -f;ra". c \^'^7:ai an already 
i -'';s:'!v^ ^".r/.d oi:' studv, The so^.ial sciences are a jas^^ "r po'ni. At one lime^ 
IhC'V v;^:■^ h^avi// ; s k e^-c r vcn';Gd. But as so-, "^c^r. A£>:kr,:b began f:o contem- 
P^.if: tf}^! ((rcalls anti von\p"//^;v .;rs of ^.hr^vv v/ork^ d'. V: r rir [^;:.r:g ^vha': was tboir 
tcr '-'r< 1/ aMd vvhol 'i-as nc*:, !:h^;y Cijille nai.ira^';7 r':a}>>r c3kd a Ih^^orvof the social 
s -if/: .f;s adhjg, in ^on^c q::3 ri;': rs, an iCmos\ iv^ r^ t.'a':icn of iho theo- 
ry i '"a", phas:^, sc ^^^KXi^Vj fvr.m the pra ::fc'.':.^ phas^, ' h vLvk, 

^ mgi.:>v-"vs als %vas groa': ccnrc^'^ < r : al problems in 

'^}v. i''?v'^>i c^nd iir;:cs, \v> 'oh ar/j} he char'ac^^.^ f/^^d .is a ^ m^ o! s':^ong interest 
in n-.^' pv<. I>'ems 'a:.gr::^gc tf achi; g, 0^50^^ :^'.': t^i r«' a /iV-'.g Engl'.sh to ibreigners^ 
Bib'.f c^ a^^alion and /• / l i.^", rc/.at^ng ^^rig\/"^:- v'^ * and -/^^earoh to the 
ct'-ficcrn- ' r p^^ivrhc^og . a \d .^r^ r r'.-^p- ^:gs • Tnr- p'<' ' .d c ! 'ji-icvettcol con- 

»;<^.rr{ s-i ni during :hr ^i'i'r,:. a/'d vv';:h us ye , i.d.v"* l ' :s c.rnp?.asis on theoiy 
po.r.;.'.r.-'s /.hat h^^pp^tird \:\ i\\r .(u\\'^6 'i ni.^: > asp ■ /.s cf the huma- 

i:i ^n:1:l{rr da;;S* Mar;/ a^adnrnv:; i'<;".ds ivi.i^h ^ • add^ess^^d ^hf^mse1-;'es 
X. r ,^ • /(h, pr\ h"x nis .'n . ^a" "r'/^gs gr^ a- m d rr^ rc d^taiho-d from 
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ptx/oj IDS as Kho impor tant v/o t k of Uioo r\* -b.^ i dling* (or»k place, Tfov/ovf^r 

V')'i 1 '/i^::^. TiUiS. SO'; ;rilo^;v fi<>n) 5f>o:'il <is a-:<.idnm\c entities^ 

Kf'.r-.'iOhj-oi/iont'od or ''Ivnv rjo'^ or;ursos tc graduate a.ss ■ s^a^ti", to !ov/er ranked 
fao^rUy r r \o anothr^r dopartmer;t f;ni;*rc:].y» is small w. ndf^r then, tha^ on 
c(:-l]f;gn campuses the TOocr^S: renewal of interest in ^aluf^fS, in services and ii\ 
rcl^:;'aacc has hi!: the tliJ^oretxial phases of various disciplines very hard, 
T}iey are bc^.lng accaised of r^litism and of dtjvclopir.g elabo^.'a*;e a:^ademie gan^es 
v/^hicti aro to be explained and communicated only to the elite few, who, having 
scaled thr. required iniolleul'jal lioights, can spend *;he rest of their lives as 
medi<:^al specialists in the cliird rib on the right, as Ijxraty critics with a 
spocMrtUy m George [{orboi/t's later poems or, alas, as linguists who special- 
i/o in v/cud-irritial semivowel alternation in Uic Rigveda. 

Apparently, thc Vo 0.^,^0 simultaneous eortrad^.cto t-y forces whieh are at 
V/Or-k in rhe discipline at all times: the need to sc-lve a real problem versus 
the need to appear so independent of that problem as t-: seem to be self-suffi- 
cient. Tl:ese forces provide ma^iy of the interestirg pH>/ad yxes which ultimately 
embarraiis the varioi/s fields. The field of ) ingi;isl 'O.s h<^s been' embarrassed, 
for example, many times recer.t yeaVv^, It was emlarrassed in the late fifties 
to be cajg!.-: with a ratiier super ficial tlieoreMja^, base, v;hh a fo.vus ^^rtlrely on 
p^or.c:logy raiher than gtTimma?^ and a naive view o.V iesea"?eh design by v/hioh it 
■vas a'ituall be lie ved that by ir.iei'vie ^^^:^\g in dep';^^ ore ati/e sprtakerof a loveign 
language; could actually \vri^.c a g':ammav wh'jh v ,jld clc'£'j.iibe the sreeoh of 
tiie Tl v; i'-e speaker's <>!' (hat Icr.gUc^ge, More r^e;e',:l.~ v'nguls;i';3 h^.s been em- 
barrassed by aecusationi^ of fjlltisni, 

0[ie of the more excvvrg things that is hLirrovlr.g b\ \he academic world 
today Is r".c small s^^^ps are "b eginning to tii^ke t' ^vard dec>:rcy:ng this elitism. 
Alvhougn ';he herd tc r niaTrr' ycat'S ^v■as io\vard ce : -lu<;rf. rising deg-^ees of spe-- 
ciali^a;ien wAh concomitarit 6':r fc r cxA ^:hat was r : rrce .lalAred, ^u'jh a position 
'■^ -■-'111 receA^ed intcdcay^s v/C'ild, 

Iri ',he .lar-uary, 1971 issue oi 222!' jliLi'"'^^'' -^li^ il - Aleciu. ire, for 
o'vample, (A P. Kimbc;li fidlu:/i 'cJ.l-'./ed :ria: "be i y/.d i,: :ne(;vAr:e i:as too long lived 

O 
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in iiiolatioti from the lower socio-economic bracketed patient. He urged medical 
training of a sort that starts with tlic culture and language of a patient where he^ 
is, not v/horc the physician is, Ho urged tliat the medical profession abandon its 
elitist, witch -doctor status if it is serious about its lofty aims of doing ^lood for 
people who are unlike themselves. 

The re -discovery that there is a larger world out there somewhere has 
been highlighted in recent federal government, management problems. Warren 
Bemis has observed that most of the younger Watergate witnesses look and act 
alike because they are really spiritual or ghostly doubles--dopplejgangers--Qf 
their bosses. But tlae dopplegangei^ effect is by no means limited to the federal 
government. Almost any bureaucracy produces it- -corporations, universities, 
hospitals, even academic fields, where leaders tend to select key assistants, 
students or colleagues who resemble them for they feel that the verification^ 
analysis and decision -^making of kindred spirits- will do a better job of furthering 
their own causes* 

The major danger of such a practice is that the leader becomes over- 
protected as he receives complete loyalty and he develops the vulnerability that 
comes from such dependence. The ultimate implication of the doppleganger ef- 
fect in the federal government has becomLe widely known and it might serve as 
an important beacon to those of in academia. It v/ai. Jolm Mitchell who unasha- 
medly testified that all of his effort and concern v/as on re-electing Mi\ Nixon 
to the neglect, in fact, of ethics, human dignity and, apparently, the law. Aca- 
demic narcissism is certainly a parallel to Mr. MitchelPs loyal singleminded- 
ness. The President's practice of surrounding himself with people like Mr, 
Mitchell and other dopplegangers most certainly must be questioned. Those of 
UH concerned with language variation have already taken an important step away 
from such narcissism, for our origins are from a diverse set of fields, our 
concerns are by definition dynamic and pluralistic, our methodologies partake 
of the best aspects of several different fields of study, our unit of measure is 
the gradatum rather than an oversimplified polarity -set and our attitude is at 
least pointed in the direction of I'oasonable pracclc:^Uly, No accusation of the 
duppleganger effect can be made of a field v/hlch was born in such diversity 
{Ihic^nistic theory, ethnograpliy of communication., oi^eolizalion and dialectology, 
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to ntxino a tew) and which continues to bring together people from such broad in- 
rr-rcsts. C>)nl:rovor.sics ovot* methodology continue to vtxiio, deathly indicating 
a lioalthy state of non-o I'thodoxy, The fr'amowork oT static linguisUcs is clearly 
boin^?^ affected by this recent tlurry of interest on variation, reali.stio context 
:ind the re -examination of our assumptionfi and this is clearly one of the things 
that variation is good for. Linguistic thcoiy, itself, will be one beneficially. 

Another area to benefit fz'om a focus on variation is that of education. 
Historically speaking, it is reasonably safe to obseive that linguistics has had, 
at best, only a minor influence on native language education in the United States. 
To be sure, teaching materials for begiiming readers now are beginning to 
recognize that reading is a langimge processing operation and texts are bef^in- 
ning to be written in language which approximates more natural speech* Some 
language arts programs are even beginning to stress linguistic pluralism and 
place proper value on language variation, but much, if not most, of the focus of 
the linguist in American education in the past has been negative. That is, he 
has chosen to address himself to what is wrong v/ith the system as it is rather 
than to enmesh himself in the question of what constructive contribution he can 
make to tlie field. The structural linguists' attack on traditional grammar in 
the forties and fifties was largely a description of what was wrong with the way 
traditional teachers were teaching about language, The stance was one of laugh- 
ing at the atrocities of the stereotyped, old -fashioned, prescriptive school 
teacher and, however clear and accurate such criticisms were, they most cer- 
tainly could not be considered tactful, 

Teachers concerned with the preservation of traditional values also 
saw in structural linguistics a threat to the status quo. The linguists v/ere loud 
in their rehtoric but were generally unable to compliment their criticisms with 
a positive program of replacement. This situation is not unparalleled in the field 
of educational change. The apparent excessive claims of behavioral psycholo- 
gists, for example, have been under constant and often con^^incing attack by 
advocates of a cognitive appwach but the cognitivists have yet to provide a con- 
'.incing p rop^ran^matic alternative to all of the idols v/hic!i I hey are attempting 
to destroy. This is not to say that they arc v/rong in their c riticisms^-only 
t'l it the process seems to call for attack and criticism boTore the development 
-of a viable and tcsterl altc^rnative. 
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The advent of gouorativc gramniai' in no way improved the interreln- 
tvon9}\(p of lin^uisfcics and edric -itional concerns* Alnu)st hc^foro the structux^al- 
i::^ts had rallied themsolvcs to^^other to produce an altornath-e strato^^jy for the 
application of linguistic.9 to scliool problems, t}20 rovolutioK from within Im- 
gnistics began to discredit any potential application. To make matters even 
nu)rc difficult, generative theory changed (and continues to change) very rapidly 
during the sixties and seventies making a shambles of any effort to relate it to 
the classi^oorn. This is not to say that nothing from structural or generative 
grammar has proven useful to the classroom. On the contrary, a groat deal 
has been learned about how lat^gimgo seems to work and about the undertaldngs 
and attitudes concerning language which a teacher might develop. In addition 
to factors such as those mentioned eai4ier, however, linguistics tended to fo- 
cus its potential usefulness on language universals, deep and surface structure 
relationships and mles which generally characterized the innateness of native 
language. No one can doubt the usefulness of such study to linguists, psycho- 
logists, sociologists^ anthropologists and philosophers, but one might seriously 
question the usefulness of such information to elementaiy and secondary school 
children. To put it another way, one might seriously ask what good it will do a 
child to learn how to talk about what he has already leai^ned how to do. On the 
other liand, the general problems addressed by the teacher are concerned with 
lielping children leai^n to write, x^cad and speak better* The teacher might 
seriously question how information v/hich explains extant competence might 
contribute ansv/ers to these piT>blems. Naturally, a teacher might be expected 
to know tfiese things, for it is hor i^esponsibility to know many things related to 
how a c>uld lias acquired his language, how langi.;age problems can be accurately 
diagnosed as well as the theoretical underpinnings of language production, but 
tb.et^e is little reason to expoct children to improve their v/riling, reading or 
speaking by studying how it is they know what they already know. It may contri- 
bute to thciir general knowledge of the universe but it is irnllkcly to have the 
irnmediato impact expected of the schoolroom, 

Willi tlic relatively rocont do velopm ;nt.s in study c^f language varia- 
tion v/e have come a bit closer to the sorts of problems v/hich also concern th.e 
scho<-)ls. This focus on variability makes a l.K'ttcr motc'^ v/lth the sc^tting in v/hich 
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a child can ho found than ils recent proclGCGSsor.s did. Most children in the U. S. 
o.ro Hurroirfi'led by people who spoaiv v/ith vat iati<.)n v/hi^jh storris from dif foi'ences 
in i^ocial statu.s, geography, yox, ago anr! stylo, They arc far:ed v/ith contlicting 
preH>jures to conform to the norms of their peers, thoir pai^^nts, their school ami 
their region. Often they are placed in conflict with a valuo system which con- 
trasts to that of tlie school. In a<klition, some children at^e in conflict with the 
language and culture of textbooks and instructional strategics and the mismatch 
between their lifestyles and those of the educational process is too great for 
them to ovei^come. They may be placed in further conflict by developments of 
m.inority awareness which may militate against school of n^ajority norms in a 
way in which they may become politically involved to their own disadvantage. 

Research on variation v/hich has been done recently in urban language 
in the U.S. (Labov 196G, 19G8; Shuy, Wolfram and RUey 1967; Wolfram 1969, 
1971; Fasold 1972), in language attitudes (Frender and Lambert 1972; Fishman 
1971; Williams 1970, 1971; Tucker 1971; Shuy and Fasold 1973), in language 
planning (DasGupta 1970; • Rubin and Jernudd 1972; Rubin and Shuy 1973), 

in the ethnography of speaking {Abrahams 1970; Rauman and Sherzer, in press) 
and in pidginization and creolization (H^mcs 1971) at^e the types of research 
v/hich bear more closely on the problems faced by the schools. One reason why 
such studies bear directly is that they all deal with c^oncrete rather than abstract 
language situations, and [hat they face ^'quarely the fact of variability and deal 
with it as a kind of systematic and predictable continuum. 

The application of such reseai^ch appears to he, once again, pramising 
evidence of the applicability of linguistics to educational px^ohlems. An enthu- 
siastn and optir iism much like that of the early days of structural and generative 
grammar is once again upon us and now is the time to prep-ire for a strategy of 
planned application. We must avoid the overenthusiasm of the friends of ling\iis- 
tics who sometimes promise more than we can offer. We must avoid the temp- 
tation to be nasty or arrogant as v/e face Uie linguistic igri'> ranee of the education 
system and v/e must be ca^'eful to build a complete strategy rather than a partial 
one. 

The study of language variability gets ir) the heart of many problems in- 
vDlviug writing, treading, and talking. It is in this a:'^:r) c f variability that an- 
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HWiiVH can bo found to porploxing quostfons about how to dolimit Htyles, exactly 
h<)v/ to effoct acceptability in Hchool w riting and talking, how to appreciate the 
dynamics of variation in tlie language of rjihors, how to sequence language ma- 
terials, lio\v people set thoinvSelves off from each other through language, or 
how subtle variation between spoken and written language forms can cause prob- 
lems in composition or reading. Native lang\iage teaching must deal with those 
and Himilar issnes, but has generally lacked the tools to do so. 

Information about language variation may be used to help rc-think the 
education of teachers, the development of instructional materials and techniques 
and the fcnilding of educational progi^ams of various soi'ts* If linguists really 
have tilings to say about pedagogy, and if they can overcoine the bad feelings 
caused by arrogance and over-promise of linguists in the past, they must do 
it by starting with the teacher's and children's problems, not with a stance of 
aloofness. Furthermore, thoy must plan to approach the problems of the class- 
room in many different v/ays and at many different levels at the same time. 

One might hypothesize, for example, that what linguists should do is 
to pressure teacher training institutions to re -think their curi^iculum, placing 
language center at the center rather than as the peripheral stepchild. As fine 
as this might sound, reality will soon make very clear that it is very difficult 
for education departments at universities to change even if they know they must. 

There are pi^edictable i/easons why it is difficult to work for change 
v/ithin the educa tion system. Teacher training institutions, like other institu- 
tions, tend to defend against change. Di*astic changes in teacher preparation 
{such as putting language at the coi*e of the education of elementaiy teachers) su 
gest drastic staffing problems. How do we incorporate language training (gener 
linguistics, language acquisition and language variation should provide the bare 
minimum) v/ithout overburdening the training staff and reordering certification 
requirements? And hov/ do we deal with the buck-passmg that ultimately stops 
with the teacher, who gets blamed for all the failures in ho r training and her 
bureaucracy simply because there is no one else to blame the failure on except 
the children? What do we do about the compensatory education advocates who 
claim that if children do not learn it is because they hnve not gotten up to the 
social and cognitive level of the school? Despite de^Mdes of saying that v/e 



stur-t ^^vitii cliilclren v/hcro thoy arc, the cliild is risurilly blan\r.M:l for his own fail-' 
urr;. Cluiagu\g" from ^vithin may bo a ijrcal; doal motH) ti:'.f''^u:ul<. than even the most 
inushlc! obsorvor might sMgj^ost. 7'ho system may nci: admit that it is in 
rouble. To change it v/ill involve Hub^icty far beyond aryllring linguists have 
suggoslod to date. 

If the preceding analysis is accurate, the tactic for establishing a toni- 
por foi' inno^^ation must bo cai'efidly and solidly buj^t. Lir^iuists who are con- 
cerned alx)\it education must go to education rather th?rn expect t;ducation to 
come to them. Rut not only must they go to education, they must also become 
accepted by education. This observation is not a popular one among those lin- 
guists who hold education in particular scorn. To be sure, education has dis- 
played many v/eaknesses and produced many failures. But the simple truth of 
the matter is that the field of education also has its value systems, its estab- 
lishinent and its pecking oixler. An outsider may be ti'oated with dignity, even 
heeded, but the ultimate success of his suggestion will depend on political fac- 
tors in education^ just as it does in any other field of study. 

One obvious strategy for establishing an en1;ry for specialists in lan- 
guage variation in education is for such linguists to become accepted by the 
educationists as functioning members of their establishment, A linguist on a 
commission which deals with requirements for teacher certification is in a 
strategic position to suggest that language courses become central to the train- 
ing of reading and language arts teachci's. A linguist on the evaluation of early 
childhood education programs being developed by educational laboratories and 
research and development centers is in a strategic poBv;ion to effect changes in 
the staffing and focus of such projects. A linguist in the administration of a 
city school system is in a strategic position foi* implementing changes suggested 
by his field in the humanizing of native language insti";.ction. Not all liuguists, 
of course, will be able or v/illing to accept such roles, even as a supplementary 
aspect of their primary activities in linguistics. if linguistics is to gain in- 
fluence within the field of education, it is likely that .some lingiiists will need to 
}>o so motivated. Such a sirategy will involve their goi^g to education with their 
ideas, pi'osenting those ideas fi'om the viov/pcant oi f^Oin.^t'.on j'atlier than linguis- 
tics, expressing these ide^s in tor-ms and coiicepts whioh v/i.U be likely to be 
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undorstooci aud valued, dcn'oloplng a tolerance tb>/ the r.alveto of educators about 
lini^'ulstics, atul adnvittinj^' thol r own nai\ ete about oc- rtaui understandings and 
skills hold by educators, 



.savy for linguists to effect a rather raajor attitude sJiift in themselves. It has 
boon popular, especially in the past deoade, for linguists to delimit that which 
and oaly that v/hich they, as Tmguiv^ts, are qualified to say. Perhaps this has 
come about as a healthy reaction against the overproinise of linguists in the 
fot-ties and fifties* Perhaps It developed as a by-pvoduct of the attempt by 
linguistics to establish its own identity and territo/.7t I.ingiaistics as it was 
known in the fifties was very difficult to describe for it seemed to partake of 
many other fields and had little identity of its own. With the development of a 
more sophisticated theoiy came a natural abstractness which placed a gulf be- 
tween linguistics and other fields as well as between practical concerns within 
lingiiistios. ^leanwhile, thei^o are always those who either, with naive altruism 
or v/ith a more cynical opportimism, tiy to capitalize on the px^estige of a field 
before its tlieory is v/ell-enough developed or merely in an effort to make use of 
the current fads. 



Regardless of its origins, however, this tendency of linguists to disquali- 



fy themselves from having anything to say about the educational relationships of 
lin^ifaistics has tended to widen the gulf that exists between tiie schools and Unguis 
tic knov/ledgo. One predictable outcome of such a gulf is that the university 
course usually called introduction to linguistics is ^Amost ahvays set up for lin- 
guistics majors only, /fhose wlio major in sociology, psychology or education 
must approach the field just as linguists do in or'der to get anytlung out of it. In 
this, linguistics departments can be accused of a kind of compensatory educa- 
tion model in v/hich the learner (In this case, the eduoaior) is told that he must 
adjust to linguistics rather than causing linguistics to adjust to him. Many lin- 
guists have argued that educators frequently overlo':kone of the basic tenet*^ of 
oducaUonr>-staz1;ing with the learner v/here he is. On th.o other hand> it appears 
that lingi5istlcs is often quite guilty of the same ^oi^. (>f piviolloev Likewise, lin- 
guists accuse some educators of dealing vdtn ctilldton from different (often mi*^ 
n^n-iry) cultiaos g^s deficient rather than different, Yrt linguicstics v/hich per-* 



In order to engage in effective educational planning it wlU V^e neces- 
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coivCsS the objcL'tivcs and methods of educators hiH dofic:iont I'atlior than dif- 
ferent froni the objectives ar/j moUiodo of lingLUstr:s is surely deserving of 
Iho same sort of condemnation. TI:e applicalion hero Is that if linguists ai^e 
ivally concerned about relating their field to other disciplines such as edu-- 
cation, tliey .must set aside old biases against non-linguists and accept the 
Vilt^c liabilities and insecurities involved in operating out of their own depth, 
For too long linguists have assumed the i^ole of isolaUve egotism, sitting in 
critical judgm-jnt of other fields but not venturing out to them v/ith what lin- 
guistics has to offer. 

It has been argued that the study of language variation in real social 
contexts stands a better chance of being useful to education than any other focus 
in linguistics. It has also been noted that major handicaps to any pix)gress in 
this area have come fi^om the linguists' own attitude toward education, from 
skepticism stemming from past atrocities and over-promise of linguists and 
from educational entix)py. An Illustration of this enti^opy may be seen in the 
current situation involving standardized tests in reading, A great deal of pres- 
sure has been placed on test manufacturers to change their tests to conform to 
more modern findings. Certain publishers respond wich mild interest but ex- 
plain that their tests still sell very well and that they do not intend to stop 
producing a good seller. The only strategy to get these tests changed is to 
lobby for boycotting the test --an economic solution to an economic problem, 
The educational planning involved in such an issue is that which addresses itself 
to consciousness raising, ox^ganizing and communicaUon of the problem to the 
appropriate opinion leaders. Similarly, vested interests in education depart- 
ments will continue to hamper change there. If it is true that innovation comes 
either from the realization that one is in trouble or from the jealousy of neigh- 
boring pi^^ducts, the strategy for change becomes clear. Either we convince 
the educators that they are in trouble or we build on their tendency toward jea- 
lousy of their neighbors. 

Both strategies tend to plan from within the s;/slom. An alternative 
approach would be to devise a teacher prepai^ation program totally outside the 
conventional education department framework. One such pwgrain which stresses 
language variation is currently being developed at The University of California - 



nt San Diof^o, under the cllroction of Hugh Mohan. The program is currently in 
iL^ very bogitmuig stages o/nd it is still too oarly to evaluate either its success 
or ils potenthil for impact. In essence, a soloct group of friture teachers is 
being trained for oertification in the cont^^nt areas most relevant to elementary 
teaching in the U.S. (mathomatios, social studies, language arts, and science), 
while the more traditional education courses are bix>ught in as supplementary 
soivices. Tlie base is in the content areas, two of which, language and social 
studies, are heavily sociolinguistio in orientation. Such a program bears 
careful v<^atching for, if it is successful, it may signal an efficient method of 
overcoming the educational lock-step in teacher preparation which is caused 
by tlie solf-perpetuation of vested inte^^sts. 

Perhaps the more difficult task is one which tries to work for change 
from v/ithi n the existing education system* There are predictable reasons why 
it is difficult to work for change within the edu'-^atlon system. In the United 
States teacher training institutions are just that-^institutionalized entities. 
Drastic changes in teacher preparation (such as pvUclng langi.iage at the core of 
the education of elementally ed\ication majors rather than a"- the periphery) sug- 
gest drastic staffing problems. 

On the assumption that teacher preparation institutions either do not 
realize that there is a problem or that their commitment to the status quo is 
too great to permit changes which v/ould allov/ easy access to training in socio- 
Ifngiiistics, at least three plans are available for working within the system: 
infiltration, the jealousy motif and management control, 

(a) In filtration. This plan puts the major pressure on the linguist. He 
must utilize his training and manage to fit into an already existing educational 
system (in this case, a teacher training institution) by adjusting his concerns to 
the expectations and needs of the department in which he works. This means 
that a person trained in linginstics may also need to teach courses in education- 
al methods, philosophy and research for which to fhin point he has been only 
marginally prepared. The major piNDblem is in being hired in the first place, 
A second problem is in deferring his gratification or in v;aiting for change to 
c<:)me about slowly. In this, ringuis!;s as a v/hole have Jiad l:*ttle experience, at 
least imtil th^ recent job markcc do^tlv-^c. in many dnr ai'^:merits, such as Jilng-- f 
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lis!^ litfjraturc, well trainnd Hpocitulbts may havo to teach general introductory 
coursos txrr so^^eral years untiVilioiv dopartmcntJil s^MuorMiy aHows thorn the 
privilo^f.^ of teaching the area of thnir specialty. This hjs not been generally 
true of llng^l1sts until rather rooently/ largely boo aiise the (iekl was expanding 
as a field and new liraduates found little difficulty to ach:Vng their specialty al- 
most as soon as they were hired. 'I'oday wo ha>/e a duTorent sltuntion. Like 
tiie lite ratii re specialists who are forced to teach freshman composition (for 
which they v/ere pooxiy prepared, if prepared at all), Imguists are forced to 
touch iiv fields only marginally relevant to their training, My point here, how*^ 
ever, is training in language variation is closer to educational concerns than 
apprenticeship early-teaching areas usually are for specialists '*n other fields. 
To be sutxj, the training of linguists might we!l gear itself to this eventuality. 

In terms of long range planning, however, the strategy of infiltration 
vnH be a slow and arduous one. Its success wiH probably depend on how 
seriously the task is taken by the linguist, how well he nan survive in an "alien 
climatOi how well he is accepted by his colleagues and how well he does his 
job. 

(b) The Jealousy Motif . One of the major motiva'Uons for educational 
innovation is one in which a system changes primarily because another system 
which has status has already implemented that change/ Innovation in suburban 
schools systems in the U. S. frequently follow this model. If the schools of 
Winnetka, Clinois, Shaker IIeigh':s, Ohio or Mon':gomei'y Coimty, Maryland 
innovate in a certain manner, it can be e:<iDoc:;ed that other school systems 
will bo sure to follow. In an effort to test the jealousy motif as a model for 
educational planning involving sociolinguistic concerns, various sociolinguists 
at Geo rgetowi University have been working with in-service education in the 
Norfolk, Virginia public schools. In parotide, the piv'^jeot was to assist in the 
desegregation effort of that school system by piovidxng teachors> especially : 
white teachers who had not previously encountered black children, with know- 
ledge of the communication systeni of mutority chUdror, Less obviously, it 
v/a0 jxn aUompi to build posi^;ive attitudes on the part of tf^achers toward chil- 
dren v/hose language and ciiltut^cvv;ere foreign to them. For the purposes of 
(vl:i/:at!orial plarming, howovfrr, prcjc*.vi sa vvod as an ^}.vp(^ rimont in testing 
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t\\o, jealoMsy iuotlf in a new av>d r.'io resting nlor ^^>". Ttf^ vv'^'^^'-i^^^ was: Can cdu- 
C!a}\onal oluingc be brcighv: abo\i; in locn' Ica^^h^M- ^ .n*', i * ::tutions by building 
into a niajor school systoni^s fri-i^fijr/i'urpv^ ^r.3v.r('> vvhv>h are seen ua de- 

siroable^ thor'ofbro transportable^ to pr'^v-scr" ' *o pv gr:irns? Inothor 
v/ouls, the stratogy was to pVvVilde sucih an Cy[U-(^c r:v*: ^.-s^ ;vi::o program that 
tho local universities will war<; w m«xK'>y thmc o i f/:':'c'.!'.'an u keep up with Nor- 
folk's expectations. ^ It is stlU to? ear'l.y to evalu;/^) rh^^ sviCcess of this experi- 
mevit in utili^ing the jealousy mc^if, b^^t ':^ere are m^?./ e-i >v.y signs that much 
of cur in-sorvice work wl-.l bo con;'aued by io^^a' i:- si ,".s in the future, 

(c) Management Contr c;^., A third typ^ c f p^aii-^n^ng for educational change 
in sociolinguistics is one which cbsor.es ihe imp^"rin*3e f f the well-known prin- 
ciple of innovation which recogr.i!':;od t'hat tyv su ')'toi?s:V. :hnovation/ the innovator 
must be protected by those in authcriiy o>>jr h:'m. TIt^v { v.'jess of educational . 
innovation may begin at any place in the svc;tem/ b:*:: -.^r.less the people in control 
undo::*stand ii: and at least tolorato the inr^ovar' n :t no*: likely to surv^ive. An 
example of past orroi^ now ro::^:lfied/ in this m.i;:ov in^^y be found in much of 
the U. S, Office of Education :ppc i-t of Title Xi s*: mrrvvivwc rkvShops to upgrade 
the knowledge and skills of tcache:'^?/ Many of •':^'?^':5 w: rkshops were crash 
courses in Itngnistics fci" toaohr^rs who had been ';rvii: fid before the newer find-- 
ings wore made available. T^Tleally/ workshop d:"r'^j:ovs selected only those 
teaohoi's who v/ere the br:ig?.to&i;, youngest, most iVjit.rle cr)(] daring. In short/ 
they usually selected innov^.t:^rs %vho absorbed (hn ^n^crnu :\on, returned to their 
schools and were considered v/ildly rad'c^c;! :'n evo> y .v:t^.tnp; at implementing 
v/hat thoy had just learned. Itiey %ve>'e ir. no w'a;; >v>d In their innovation 

and often became discouraged, if r/.-t emblV-ieced. Lj :'* ^xr.t rlannlng might 
have yielded better results. Ttr':, as ^v<^rvrrf-: \v^\ :^ y l.\nrf,d w:lth educational 
adm.inistr-^tors kncw^s, this Is a dl;"M.:^^lt grCit. w:;f'. a-;^^ :n » * .ecrk. For one 
thinr^, thoy are pressured by gr r^ps ci'va^-xus S'. mor// c'f whom are p<:?li- - 
ticr-.l in tholr concerns fcr odv.o. v';"l<v: ard ^rc c t.-os-^ .^'! ' / v. '"^ implex with which 
ling\n.sts wo thoroughly faml'/'.ar. 

To this point we have acklro^r^soJ ^r^rst^rr^is t rl-inr fo-:" reaching teachers 
and plans (^jc changing bo'ch pro -sor ^l^: ar.c? :'n-s^i'' 1:-: ir Obviously the 

{■)larni:"£j si?ggostcd is c*nly sugpz-.s!'' u-.d :'b' n( rn^-^-s i mpreliensive or 



cf)inplol:o, nuMition iuust al^:^ ) l)o nwdo of stratof^ios to lin])loTnent sooio- 

llro-*.citic pi^uolplcs al, oi;hc;r lo'/ols* '[hoso strategics for f;jxt(:tKling the in- 
^nKuuio of yo:^i()lin^uist'U.vpr iiic qjTofrto the) s^:l\ool^ involvo iho achievcniont of 
[)rnvei'. Occasionally tho cvluodUonal sy^^tcm \vix\ Icok to "outwS.ulcr5>^' for ad- 
vioo but to fiHsumo implep'ient-rilion of that advice one must booome/ as it were, 
ri part of the establishment. The ineffectiveness of tho major critics of eciu-* 
cation who advocate i?;3 coinpleio ororthrow displays u sharp rjontrasfc to the 
piHvor oxortcd in tlie area of consumer rights by Ralph Nader, whose strategy 
ha.^j been to work more or less from within the system. The strategy being 
suggested liere may not be as draxnatic as the one gene r^^lly used by Nader, 
for there is considerably less publk; dissatisfaction aboi^t quality education 
than there is about faulty manufacturing; but it is closer to his approach than to 
ont and out revolution. 

In addition to the preparation of teachers, linguistics has many things 
lo offer the education pi^ocess in 'the area of teachhag ma*torials. If the influ- 
ence of language variation in the schools follows the examples set by its prede- 
cessors, structural and generative linguistics, wo will soon be seeing a spate 
of programs labelled the sooiollngiristic approach to ^'oading, sociolinguistic 
language arts, the sociolinguistic approach to oral language, etc. It would 
appear that now is the time to plan the potential usefulness of language variation 
to the development of educational materials before the field becomes faddish 
and the opportunists sv/oop in vr^h still another sot of lofty but unrealizable 
claims. 

It would seem obvious that the impacit of linguistics on the development 
of materials geared to improve Ihe written composition of childx'en from various 
minority groups would bingo on a number of factorst effe:3tive and accurate re- 
search, selection of an appropriate vehicle for dissemination, an aisessment 

of the potential public reatlons 1^^ such materials (Wi'l they be thought to exploit, 
single out or degrade the potential audience?) and a clear ostimste of how such 
materials mi^^ht differ^ from or be sim-^Iar to mater-ia?.s developed for the non- 
target audio:ice. I'"ortu>?a'!:ely, lir.guist:V';s has iilready come to grips with some 
aspp.iits of these situationi^ both i:-^ ihe teaching of standard English and in the 
- ^ torching of roading. A^/;h;ug;^ i^.or 'irr^versy still rages among lingiasts con- 
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oornlnjj v/hcthor or not the schools sliould oifor to h(-)lp spookorvS of nonstandard 
};;;^^glish or any typo (inol\id:Vog VGinacnlar Black l^nglish) Ir^arn to speak English 
according to school jiorms, all in'i:*»:atlons from rcsoruch Hurveys (Cazdon 1969; 
flayers and Taylor 1971; Taylor 1073) show that minority communities favor such 
acquisition* 

Ono last area in which language va':.»iatlon can play an impoii:ant role in 
education is in the ai^ea of evaluation, pariiculat^Iy in standardised testing. The 
United States is in a national mood which stresses aoco^j;ntability in education 
and this accountability is freqi\ent?.y determined by measurements such as na- 
tionally-no-rmed standardized tests. Such tests frequently ignore expertise 
which linguistics can provide in order to offer a more accurate and fair assess- 
mv^ut of the child's skills and cogirltive abilities. Several specialists in lan- 
guage variation are currently at work on such concerns and their work will be of 
great assistance to educational evaluation in the future. 

To this point we nave stated that the study of variation is good for the 
field of linguistics itself and for the field of education. The third area of useful- 
ness is one which, though essentially selfish, grows naturally out of the other 
two. It deals with ouV*very employment and employabirLt>'. 

The interim x^eport of the Manpower Survey conducted for the Linguistic 
Society of Ainerica by the Center for Applied Linguistics set out to determine 
the present and future needs for ling^alsts^ The rather discouraging results of 
this survey indicate that there will be little or no job market for linguists in 
established linguistics departments during the nexi: decade. Tl\e report points 
out that over 6 3% of linguists working at colleges a^^.d universities teach other 
subjects in addition to linguistics. Any increase in demand for linguists during 
the next five years is likely to be highest at institutions offering no degree or 
concentration in linguistics. 

This report con^;ludes with a series of ro^,ommendations rangir^g from 
the need to restrict the number of linguists being trained to the bi.oadenlng of 
tvoining programs in order to provide out students with versatility as they ap- 
prnoacli the job market. The latter strategy seems most helpful to me for it is 
a natural outgrowth of recent developmpints io our r>-/id. ^'o restrict the num- 
b(;r of our students^ thouy'h humar/'A' motl'/ated, is dore.)tf:st and possibly un- 



cil\l'"al, t (xtn think of U.w scholars wh.o arc mora o:vC":':r.nl al)out tlieir field than 
lu:gii li^iii. Wo can <^n.ly spc^oulato v/liut wo might bo dovig il wo had heen forced 
• i\=iin'jond choice aiui v/o vaw or\iy wondor about ouv r '^lvn \:o tnako that decision 
tor scunocrf>n else* A more I'cayoriablo taok would hii (oi ViS to put our minds to 
croating the mai^kot, a task which we have hiU>er;o considered demeaning if, in- 
deed, wo have considered it at all, Yo>; the study of language variation offers 
the best opportunity for pi^oviding this vei\salilr;y to our s'radents in that the 
study of language in t^caJistic ccntf.^:^;s necessarily iavclves our knowing at least 
something about psychology, anthropology, sociology, mathenmtics and philo- 
sophy. With oaly a small giilp more, vve oan also b^e immediately involved in 
education. Foreign laiiguage and arithropology depat'tments still need linguists, 
despite our divorce from those fields in i^ecent years. The market in sociology 
has been largely untapped, v/hlle psychology has developed its own bx^eed of lin- 
guist --usually a static type. There probably v/on^t be rnucth of a market for 
linguists in math or philosophy departments but the f:.elds of education, English 
and speech are certainly idpe for infiltration, The greatest issues tearing these 
fields apai^t today involve the Inability of their practitioners to distinguish be- 
tween pathological and socially realistic variation in the behavior and language 
of child x^en. Likewise, linguists have disgraced themselves in English depart- 
ments, offering grammatical theory and Old English stv^jcture to future high 
school teachers of English whose major concerns will involve problems of 
systemic interference and the need to develop styllstio vat*iation and appropriate 
switching. 

The question will ultimately be asked, /'Is the sacrifice of curriculum 
to minors in education or anthropology or French feasible in light of pressures 
brought about by the explosion of knowledge in our field?*\ That iS/ can we 
trade off technology for such a funotional benefit? A brief answer to this ques- 
tion might be seen in a similar slh;ation in medical schools today. Recent re- 
search in the oommunicaiif>n bet>:'Oe'i do':5tor and patient h^s revealed shocking 
evidence of v/hat happens when a field ignores fu^:jtlon a: the expense of tech- 
nology. Although 95^4 of the f>^UrV:ial success of modl-^al treatn\ent depends on " 
obtaining accui^ate information from iht) medieval hi^f'^^'.:/ ir-*>;rview, little or 
no attention is given in medical schools to the Irai^ifrg of physicians in inter- 



viov/ing tochniquoB or the lang^jage and culturc of pnl:'ler/:s from different soclo- 
C)cnr.onrI.c, racial oi" ethnic backgrounds, Likcur'se little ov no attention is 
paUl to the dehumanizing p>A-^r:o3H of females in OB-OVN' settin^is. The medical 
pvofosHion is Tuidoubtodly the mont secure <me of ar-d even here we are seeing 
thfi beginnings of a consumer vobollion, Lingitistiiis does not now have, and never 
l\arj had, seeuri^y remotely similar to that of medioine. The choice is to refine 
the cuvrioulum in such a way that oi;r graduacCvS are versatile enough to be 
hivoable in severed markets or to restrict our on?/ollmen'^:s* I find the latter 
alternative elitist, if not unethical 

In summary this paper has argued that the study of language varliation 
is our best v/ay of making use of our current natural i-esources. The study of 
language variation is, by definition, an avoidance of the doppleganger effect* 
It is well suited to avoiding the dangers of elitism. It has led us to new vistas 
in tlieoreticol matters. It makes a good mat^ih with current educational con- 
cet'ns and it offers hope for a way out of the increasing job-market problems 
which the discipline is currently facing. If we play cm* caixJs right, have a 
little patience and develop a chaxntable attitude toward the diverse Set of ideas 
that cix)ss-fertili^;e and feed the field, we stand a good chance of making progress 
unprecedented in the past/ 



NOTRS: 

complete description of the Norfolk Projoot can be found in Socio - 
linguistic Strategies for Teachers in a Southern Schoo! Sj^stem^' (R, Shuy, 1972), 
Proceedings of the Third Into raational Congress on Applied Linguistics (Co- 
ponliagen> in press). 

2 

Norfolk State University and Old J>>minion University, for example, 
are offering similar work. Likewise^ the University of Virginia Extension 
Program is now offering v/ork in educational anthropology and sociolinguistics. 
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